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NATURAL HISTORY of the COQUETTE. 


HIS animal, like the fop*, originally came from France ; 

but travellers affure us that they are to be found in all 
parts both of the civilized and uncivilized world. Vailliant, 
in his two voyages, relates, that he met with fome of the 
fpecies even in Caffraria and among the Nimiquas, fouth of 
the Cape of Good Hope; but they did not much engage the 
attention of this ingenious naturalift, as he knew that they 
were tobe found in much greater perfection i in Europe. 

The coquette is generally a moft beautiful animal, its fkin 
is a delicate white, with red {pots on the face of confiderable 
magnitude, very fine and fparkling eyes, which it has the are 
of rolling about in fuch a manner as to fafcinate its prey, not 
unlike certain ferpents. Its voice, like that of the fops, with 
which, as before mentioned, it is apt to be confounded, is fhrill 
and often unharmonious, but perhaps no animal has more 
varieties of tone, which are obferved to differ with every im~ 
pulfe of anger, joy, forrow, pride, difdain, &c. There is 
fomething g fingular in the red {pots on the faces of coquettes, 
which is, that they often appear and difappear in the courfe of 
twenty-four hours, the face appearing of an entire pale white 
when the animal awakes from fleep. In others, however, the 
redrefs is ftationary and varies only with the expreffion of the 
paffions. ‘Thefe latter are moft admired, 
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In mifchief, this animal is far fuperior to the fop, and it is 
very rare that the moft expert naturalifts have been able to tame 
them. There are only two ways in which this is done, and 
I fhall mention them, although neither are in our power. The 
one is a difeafe, to which they are fubjet, which leaves marks, 
or {mall pits all over the face; the other is old age. When 
they advance in years, they undergo a transformation, which 
feems to affect their reafon, as they are always making figns to 
exprefs that they fear they thall /ead apes! An old coquette, 
therefore, is a very rare animal, but not the more valuable 
upon that account, as there is a general prejudice againft 
them, and very few men can be prevailed upon to go near 
them. 

The young ones are extremely wild, as already remarked, 
and the moft difficult to catch of anyanimal. ‘The fportfmen 
ufually employ a noofe witha ring, but it is very rare that they 
fucceed, and fome of my acquaintances who have, after many 
attempts, caught one of them, aflure me that /e jeu ne vant 
pas la chandelle, that is, the fport cofts more than it is worth. 
Others, lefs expert, and not fo well acquanted with the animal, 
have caught a tartar in its ftead, from which, to be fure, it docs 
not greatly differ. 

The coquette is particularly fond of the male drefs.— 
Placeone of them ina well-furnifhed wardrobe, and it will 
adorn itfelf in the moft whimfical and outré manner, and al- 
ways feems beft pleafed, when .it refembles nothing in na- 
ture but itielf. An eminent writer, {peaking of this animal, 
fays very juftly, though paradoxically : 

“ None but itfelf can be its parallel.” 


Fond, however, as it is of drefs and frippery, it is never long 
contented with the fame fuit, but is perpetually varying it, and 
making the ftrangeft figures with the hair of its head, which is 
generally very Jong and beautiful. Some fay, it has even the 
power of changing the colour of its hair, asit does the red 
{pot on the face ; but I have never bcen witnefstoa transfor- 
mation of this kind. 

There are, however, the greateft varieties in the fhape of 
this animal; fometimes it appears to have no wailt, at other 
timesit is all wailt ; fometimes there is a vaft protubcrance 





before, and at other times behind it; fo that no general defcrip- 
tion will fuit the coquettc, although there are paintings and 
engravings of many of the different kinds to be feen in the 


print fhops, to which i muft refer the curious reader. 
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Itis generally thought, that the breed is faft going out in this 
kingdom, and undoubtedly if they were not kept in fo many 
families, they would foon be extin&; but there ts a great 
number of people extremely partial to them, and who fubmit 
to all their wild tricks an: freaks, though they often lofe their 
time and even their money by attending to them. Some ladies 
have been fo fond of them as to prefer them to the moft lovely 
and fenfible of their children, but it is more eafy to mention 
fuch extravagant fancies, than to account for them, or to cure 
them. 

The coquette, although for ever exprefling fome paffion or 
other, is believed to be very little acquainted with the tender 
ones. It is rarely fufceptible of friendthip, and never of love. 
Thofe who have sept coquettes aflure us that they can never 
tame them fo as to make them faithful and affetionate; but it 
is faid that when caught by the m20/e and ring mentioned above, 
they may be very eatily domefticated. Others, again, in flat 
contradiction to this, lofe their native propenfities altogether, 
and degenerate into dowdies, an animal in al! refpe@s the reverfe 
of the coquette, being quiet, infenfible, flatternly, and ne- 
gle&ful of its perfon; and there are few who can manage 
the noofe and ring fo as not to confine and hurt the animal. 

Merely to look at, the coquette is one of the pretticlt 
creatures ever formed, and no animal is more gratified by being 
looked at. A hundred eyes directed at once to where a co- 
quette fits, is a pleafure which it feems to relifh very much ; 
and at a proper diftance the {pe&tator will be rather diverted 
with its tricks, but few who know the qualities of the animal, 
will venture to approach nearer. Itis remarkably deceitful 
in itsattacks When it frowns, itis generally beft pleafed, and 
when it appears fond and good-humoured, it is almoft a 
certainty that it is then meditating to play a mifchievous trick. 
Itcan counterfeit all appearances to attraét notice, and will 
even fometimes turn pale, and appear dead, to impofe upon its 
purfuers, Allits movements, indeed, are deceptive, parti- 
cularly its weeping, which it does like a woman; but the great 
difficulty is to know whether the tears it fheds are tears of joy, 
forrow, anger, or difappointment. By fuch tricks, the co- 
quette leads its purfuers fuch a dance from place to place, from 
town to country, and from country to town, that they ge- 
nerally give over the chafe,as not worth the trouble, although 
they feel themfelves exceffively chagrined at being outwitted by 
an animal which they thought ready to jump into their 
arms, 
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On difle&tion, we perceive many fingularities, fuch as the 
great diftance from the head to the heart, and the laft being 
made of a fubftance {carcely penetrable. But as Dr. Addifon, 
a very expert phyfician and anatomift in Queen Anne’s time, 
has given a very accurate defcriptien of the diflection of a 
coquette, I fhall refer my readers to that, quoting only ong 
paflage. ‘* As foon,” fays he, “ as we had finifhed our 
diffection, we refolved to make an experiment of the heart, 
not being able to determine among ourfelves the nature of its 
fubftance. Accordingly we laid it into a pan of burning 
coals, when we obferved in it a certain Salamandrine quality, 
that made it capable of living in the midft of fire and dane, 
without being confumed, or fo much as finged.” 

I have only to add that the defcription 1 have given of the 
coquette applies chiefly tothe female. The male coquette is 
an ugly, ferocious animal, which all agree to hunt out of 
fociety, and I have never met with one worthy of the lealt 
attention. 





Account of Mrw LOWNDES’s GYMNASTICON, 


O* September 30, 1796, letters patent were granted to 
Mr. Francis Lowndes, of St. Paul’s Church-yard, Lon- 
don, for his invention of a machine for mufcular exercife, 
which he calls a Gymnafticon, Its object is to enable perfons 
to exercife themfelvesin any degree, wifhed for, in their own 
chambers; generally in all parts of the body at once, of 
partially as the cafe may require. 

The machine confifts of an upright frame, fofficiently large 
to admit the human body. The action is produced on the 
lower extremities by means of two treadles, fimilar to thofe 
made ufe of in turning lathes. The aétion of the upper exe 
tremities is produced by means of two cranks of any required 
depth ; which cranks are putin motion by a wheel, connected 
by a band, with a wheel, on the axle of the cranks, belonging 
to the treadles. The perfon, therefore, requiring exercile in 
both extremities, has only to put che treadles in motion, by the 
weight of his fect ; the treadles will then turn their cranks, 
which, by a band, communicate motion to the upper wheel and 
cranks, and by holding the latter with the hands, every joiut 
and mu(cle in the body is put in action, It is obvious, that 
this action may be increafed to any degree by varying es pos 
ition 
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fition of the feet on the treadles, and the depth of the upper 
cranks. 

The foregoing defcription applies to motion, fimilar in its 
effect to walking or running, and may be eafily varied, fo as to 
produce a degree of exercife equal to two, or even to ten miles 
per hour. 

By very fimple contrivances, Mr. Lowndes has conftrudted 
the apparatus in fuch a manner, as to enable the perfon while 
taking the exercife, to read or write ; alfo, in cafes wherein the 
patient from debility is unable to ftand, he is enabled to fit 
down, and receive at the fame time any degree of mufcular 
action that may be neceflary. In cafes of extreme weaknefs, 
in which a patient is unable to Communicate motion to the 
treadles, or in any other cafe in which it may be necef- 
fary, the machine may be put in motion, and all the ex 
ercife procured, by means of ahand-turn or winch, which 
requires fo {mall a degree of power, that a child may perform 
the operation. 

This machine, the patentee conceives, will be of the higheft 
importance to medicine, by affording a degree of exercife 
which cannot otherwife be obtained, and by directing the exere 
cife into particular parts of the fyftem. The dileafes, wherein 
itmay he applied with the greateft {uccefs, he conceives to be 
all thofe which arife from obitructions in the joints and in the 
abdominal vifcera ; and that it might therefore be highly ufe- 
fulin femaic boarding fchools ; to pesfons of fedentary habits 
and employments 3 to the paralytic, the gouty, and the rheu- 
matic. 





SKETCH of the CHARACTER of the late Rev. 
THOMAS REID, D.D. 


HIS learned man, whofe death happened on the 7th of 
JAober, 1796, when he was in his 87th year, was 
Profeflor of Moral Philofophy in the Univerfity of Glafgow. 
His ingenious and elaborate works, efpecially his “ Inquiry 
intothe Human Mind,” andhis * Effays on the Intellectual,” 
andthe “ Active Powers of Man,” are noble and lating 
Monuments of his eminent abilities, his deep penetration, and 
his extenfive learning. Dr. Reid’s merit as a teacher, aud 
an author is very generally known. He was unquettionadly 
one of the profuundelt philofophers of the age, and although 
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fome, who think it a proof of weaknefs to differ from Mr, 
Hume, have flighted the fpeculations of Dr. Reid, and under- 
valued the mathematical precifion which he tried to introduce, 
his ** Inquiry into the Senfes” will probably be coeval with 
our language. It is founded on faéts, which muft continue to 
intereft men while their conftitution continues unchanged,— 
If any part of this admirable work were to be {elected as the 
moft ingenious, the inquiry into the eye, into fingle and double 
vilion, might be quoted. His other works are of a more 
popular caft : In all of them, however, there appears, accurate 
arrangement, candid argument, with illuftrations fo clear and 
copious, as evince a correct knowledge of the fubjec. 

Neither his great acquirements, nor the fuccefs of his 
works, flackened his purfuit of new knowledge. He ftudied 
the late improvements in chemiftry ; he obferved the great poli- 
tical events which have happened, and contemplated thofe with 
which the time feems pregnant, with the keen intereft of one 
juft entering on life. Age, indeed, and a native love of truth, 
gave him a degree of impartiality, which is now as rare in po- 
litics as it has always been in theology, fo that he fpoke of 
every thing like a fuperior being who had purified his percep- 
tions without impairing his humanity. 

He venerated religion ; not the noify contentious {yftems 
which lead men to hate and perfecute each other, but that 
fublime principle which regulates the condu@t by controuling 
the felfifh, and animating the benevolent affections. When 
vilified by intemperate philofophers, he made no reply, being 
fatisfied with having ftated what he thought the truth; and, 
when outraged by zealots who moft falfely call themfelves 
Chriftians, he bore the outrage meekly, ufing no terms either 
of complaint or reproach. He was, to the laft moment, free 
from that moroie, queruious temper, which has been deemed 
infeparable from age. Inftead of repining at the profperity or 
enjoyments of the young, he delighted in promoting them ; 
and, «.fter having loft all his own family except one daughter, 
he continued to treat children with fuch condefcenfion and 
benignicy, that fome very young ones noticed the peculiar 
kindnefs of his eye. 

Every fcheme which promifed to improve human nature, or 
to alice. ate human mifery, found in him the moft ardent fup- 
port. He was uncommonly active in eftablifhing the In- 
firmary at Aberdeen, and he was an early, vigorous, uniform 
pro moter of that in Glalgow.—Befides a very liberal {ub{crip- 
9 tion, * 
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tion, he feldom vifited the Infirmary without leaving a new 
mark of his good will. 

His end accorded with the wifdom and goodnefs of his 
former life. He ufed fometimes to fay, “ I am afhamed of 
living fo long after having ceafed to be ufeful,” though at 
that very time, he was acquiring or communicating ufeful 
knowledge. During his laft illnefs, which was fevere, he 
complained of nothing but the trouble that he gave his affec- 
tionate family ; and he looked to the grave as a place, not of 
reft merely, but of triumph. His late compofitions contained 
allufions to his own decay, allufions the more affe&ting to his 
friends, becaufe they feemed the genuine offspring of his feel- 
ings, and were exprefled with all the dignity of virtuc. 

In the winter of 1795, in the Literary Society of Glafgow, 
he read an ingenious difcourfe on the mufcles; and after 
ftating, from his own experience, the effects produced on them 
by age, he concluded thus: “* May I be permitted to mention, 
that it was the experience of fome of thefe effects of old age 
onthe mufcular motions that Jed my thoughts to this fpecula- 
tion, which, as it is owing to the infirmities of age, will, I hope, 
be heard with the greater indulgence. It is both pleafant and 
ufeful to contemplate with gratitude, the wifdom and goodnefs 
of the Author of our Being, in fitting this machine of our 
body fo admirably to the various employments and enjoy= 
ments of life.” 





HUMOUROUS ACCOUNT of AMERICAN 
WHITE-WASHING. 


Tote PRINTER, 
SIR, 

HE inconveniencies of a too cleanly wife have been 
often exhibited in our periodical works, with confider- 

able humour ; but it is perhaps not generally known, that ia 
America anevil of this kind prevails in no common degree. 
For the following defcription of it, I have been told we are 
indebted to the facetious pen of the celebrated Dr, Franklin ; 
and as it does not appear in his works, I prefume it wi!l furnifh 
your readers with{ome amufement, It is pretendedly written 
in the character of a gentleman who correfponds with his 
friend in England. After many preliminary remarks, which 
Jomit, from their length, and not being neceffarily conneed 
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« My withis to give you fome account of the people of 
thefe new ftates, but I am far from being qualified for the pur- 
pofe, having as yet feen little more than the cities of New York 
and Philadelphia. I have difcovered but few national fingula- 
rities among them. Their “tuftoms and manners are nearly 
the fame with thofe of England, which they have long been 
ufed tocopy. For, previous to the revolution, the Americans 
were from their infancy, taught to look up to the Englifh 
as patterns of perfection in all things. Ihave obferved, how- 
ever, one cuftom, which, for aught f I — is peculiar to this 
country. An account of it will ferve to fill up the remainder 
of this theet, and may afford you fome seiiedaanese. 

“© When a young couple are about to enter into the matri- 
monial ftate, a never failing article in the marriage treaty iSy 
that the lady fhall have and enjoy the free and unmolefted ex- 

ercife of the rights of white-wa/bing, with all its ceremonials, 
privileges, and appurtenances. A young woman would forego 
the moft advantageous connection, and even difappoint the 
warmeft wilh of her heart, rather than refign the invaluable 
right. You will wonder what this privilege of white-qwa/hing 
is: I wiil endeavour to give you fome idea of the ccremony, 
as I have {een it performed, 

“ ‘There is no feafon of the year in which the lady may not 
claim her privilege, if fhe pleafes; -but the latter end of May 
is moft generally tixed upon for the purpofe. The attentive 
hufband may judge by certain prognoftics when the florm is 
nigh at hand, When the lady is unufually fresful, finds fault 
with the fervants, is difcontented with the children, and com- 
plains much of the filthinefs of every thing about her—thefe 
are figns which ought not to be neglected 5 yet they, are not 
decifive, as they fometimes come on and go off again, without 
producing any farther effect, But if, when the bufband rifles 
in the morning, he thould obferve in the yard a wheel-barrow 
with a quantity of lime in it, or fhould fee certain anemia 
with lime diflalved in water, there is then no time to be Jolt 5 
he immediately locks up the apartment or clofet sre his 
papers or his private property are kept, and putting thé key in 
his pocket, betakes himfelf to flight: For a hufband, howeve 
beloved, becomes a perfect nuifance during this feafon of fes 
ma.e rage 5 his authority is fuperfeded, his commiffion is ful- 
pended, and the very {cullion who cleans the brailes in vss 
kitchen, becomes of more confideration and importance tha 
him. He has nothing for it, but to abdicate, and run from an 
evil which he can neither prevent nor mollity. 
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© The hufband gone, the ceremony begins, The walls are 
ina few minutes ftripped of their ‘urniture ; paintings, prints, 
and looking-glaffes, lie in a huddled heap about the floors 5 
the curtains are torn from the tefters, the beds crammed into 
the windows ; chairs and tables, bedfteads and ¢radles, crowd 
the yard; and the garden-fence bends beneath the weight of 
carpets, blankets, cloth cloaks, old coats, and ragged breeches. 
Here may be feen the lumber of the kitchen, forming a dark 
and confufed mafs : For the foreground of the picture, grid- 
irons and frying pans, rufty fhovels and broken tongs, {pits and 
pots, joint-ftools, and the fraétured remains of rufh-bottomed 
chairs. There a clofet has difgorged its bowels, cracked 
tumblers, broken wine glafles, phials of forgotten phyfic, 
papers of unknown powders, feeds and dried herbs, handfuls of 
oldcorks, tops of teapots, and {toppers of departed decanters ; 
—from the rag-hole in the garret to the rat-hole in the cellar, 
noplace efcapes unrummaged. It would feem as if the day of 
general doom was come, and the utenfils of the houfe were 
dragged forth to judgment. In this tempeft, the words of Lear 
naturally prefent themfelves, and might, with fome alteration, 
be made ftrictly applicable : 


© Let the great gods, 
* That keep this dreadful pudder o’er our heads, 
© Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 
© That haft within thee undi,ulged crimes 
© Unwhipt of juftice !” 
© Clofe pent-up guilt, 
© Raife your concealing continents, and afk 
* Thefe dreadful fummoners grace !’ 





“ This ceremony completed, and the houfe thoroughly eva- 
cuated, the next operation is to fmear the walls and ceilings of 
every room and clofet with brufhes dipped in a folution of 
lime, called white wafh 5 to pour buckets of water over every 
floor, and feratch all the partitions and wainfcots with rough 
brufhes wet with foap-fuds, and dipped in ftone-cutters’ fand, 
The windows by no means efcape the general deluge. A fer« 
vant fcrambles out upon the pent-houfe, at the rifk of her 
neck, and with a mug in her hand, and a bucket within reach, 
the dathes away innumerable gallons of water againft the glafs 
panes; to the great annoyance of the paflengers in the ftreet. 

“ Ihave been told that an action at law was once brought 
again{t one of thefe water-nymphs, by a perfon who had a new 
luit of clothes {poiled by this operation; but, after long argu- 

Vor, XXIX. 3G ment, 
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ment, it was determined by the whole court, that the aGlion 
would not lie, inafmach as the defendant was in the exercife of 
a legal right, and not anfwerable for the confequences ; and fo 
the poor gentleman was doubly non-fuited; for he loft not 
only his fuit of clothes but his fuit at law. 

“© Thefe fmearings and {cratchings, wafhings and dafhings, 
being duly performed, the next ceremonial is to cleanfe and 
replace the diftrafed furniture. You may have feen a houfe- 
raifing, or a fhip-launch, when all the hands within reach are 
collected together: Recolleét, if you can, the hurry, bultle, 
confufion, and noife of {uch a fcene, and you will have fome 
idea of thiscleaning match. The misfortune is, that the fole 
object is to make things clean; it matters not how many ufee 
ful, ornamental, or valuable articles are mutilated, or fuffer 

eath under the operation: A mahogany chair and carved 
frame undergo the fame difcipline; they are to be made 
élean at all events ; but their prefervation is not worthy of at- 
tention, For inftance, a fine large engraving is laid flat upon 
the floor; fmallcr prints are piled upon it, and the fiperincume 
bent weight cracks the glaflcs of the lower tier: But this is of 
ho conicquence. 

A valuable piCture is placed leaning. againft the fharp corner 
of atable; others are made to lean againft that, until the pref- 
fure of the whole forces the corner of the table through the 
canvas of the firft, The frame and glafs of a fine print are to 
be cleaned ; the fpirit and oil ufed on this cecafion are fuffered 
to leak through and fpoil the engraving ; no matter; if the 
glafs is clean, and the frame fhine, it is fufficient; the reft is not 
worthy of confideration. An able arithmetician has made an 
accurate calculation, founded on Jong experience, and has dilco- 
vered, that the loffes and deftruGion incident to two white wafh- 
ings are equal to one removal, and three removals equal to one 
fire. 

“« The cleaning frelic over, matters begin to refume their 
priftine appearance. The ftorm abates, and al) would be well 
again, but itis impoffible that fo great a convulfion, in fo {mall 
a community, fhould not produce fome farther effects. For 
two or three weeks after the operation, the family are ufually 
afflicted with fore throats or fore eyes, occafioned by the 
cauflic quality of the lime, or with fevere colds from the 
exhalations of wet floors or damp walls, 

“ I know a gentleman, who was fond of accounting for 
every thing in a philofophical way. He confiders this, which 
1 have called a cuftom, as a real periodical difeate, peculiar to 
the climate. His train of reafoni; g is ingenious and whime 
fical 5 
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fical ; but I am not at leifure to give youa detail, “The refult 
was, that he found the diftemper to be incurable; but after 
much ftudy he conceived he had difcovered a method to divert 
the evil he could not fubdue. For this purpofe, he caufed 
{mall buil ling, about twelve feet fquare to be er e&ted in his 
garden, and turnifhed with fome ordinary chairs and tables; 
and a few prints of the cheapeft fort were hung againit the 
walls. His hope was, that when the white- wathing frenzy 
feized the females of his family, they might repair to this 
apartment, and fcrub and (cour, and {mear to their heart’s cone 
tent ; and fo {pend the violence of the difeafe in this outpoft, 
while he enjoyed himfelf in quiet at head-quarters. But tise 
experiment did not anfwer his e: xpectation 3 it was impoflible 
it fhould, fince a principal part of the gratification conlills ia 
the lady’s having an uncontrouled right to torment her bufband 
at leaft once a year, and to turn hita out of doors, and take the 
reins of government into her own hands, 

“ There isa much better contrivance than thisof the phi- 
lofopher’s 3 which is, to cover the walls of the houfe with 
paper ; thisis generally done ; and though it cannot abolith, 
it at leaft-fhortens the period of femaledominion. The paper 
is decorated with flowers of various fancies, and made fo orna- 
mental that the women have admitted the fafhion, without per- 
ceiving the defign, 

“ There is allo another alleviation of the hufband’s diftrefS; 
he generally has the privilege of a {mall room or clofet for his 
books and papers, the key of which he is allowed to keep. 
This is confidered as a privileged place, and ftands like the 
land of Gothen amid the plagues of Egypt. But thea he 
muft be extremely cautious, and ever on his guard. For 
fhould he inadvertently go abroad and feave the key in his 
door, the houfeemaid, who is always on the watch for fuch an 
Opportunity, immediately enters in triumph with buckets, 
brooms, and brufhes; takes pofleilion of the premites, aad 
forthwith puts all his books and papers to “—— : To his utter 
coufufion, and fometimes {erious detriment. er initance : 

“ A gentleman was fued by the executors of a tradefman, 
on a charge found againft him in the decealed’s books, to the 
amountot 30l The defendant was ftrongly imprefled with 
anidea that he had difcharged the debt and taken a receipt ; 
but as the tranfaction was of long ftanding, he knew not 
where to find the receipt. The fuit went on in courte, : and 
te time approached when judgment would be obtained ag 
him, He then fat ferioully down to examine a large meni 
> ay Qa. d 
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old papers, which he had untied and difplayed on a table for that 
purpofe. In the midit of his fearch, he was fuddenly called 
awayon bufinefs of importance ; he forgot to lock the door 
of his room. The houfemaid, who had been long locking out 
for fuch an opportunity, immediately entered with the ufual 
implements, and with great alacrity fell to cleaning the room, 
and putting things fo rights. The firft object that ftruck her 
eye was the confufed fituation of the papers on the table; 
thefe were without delay bundled together, like fo many dirty 
knives and forks ; but in the action a {mall piece of paper fell 
unnoticed on the floor, which happened to ve the very receipt 
in queftion 5 as it had no very refpectable appearance, it was 
foon after fwept out with the common dirt of the room, and 
carried in a rubbifh pan into the yard. The tradefmam had 
neglected to enter the credit in his book ; the defendant could 
find nothing to obviate the charge, and fo judgment went againit 
him for the debt and cofts. A fortnight after the whole was 
fettled, and the money paid, one of the children found the re« 
ceipt among the rubvifh in the yard. 
“ There is alfo another cuftom peculiar to the city of Phi- 
Jadelphia, and nearly allied to the former. I mean that of 
wathing the pavement before the doors every Saturday evens 
ing. Lat firft took took this to be a regulation of the police 5 
but on further enquiry find it is a religious rite, preparatory to 
the fabbath ; and is, I believe, the only religious rite in which 
the numerous fectaries of this city perfectly agree. The 
ceremony begins about fun-fet, and continues till about ten or 
eleven at night. It is very difficult for a ftranger to walk the 
ftreets on thofe evenings ; he runs a continual rifk of having a 
bucket of dirty water thrown againtt his legs ; but a Phila- 
delphian born, is fo much accultomed to the danger, that he 
avoids it with furprifing dexterity. It is from this circum- 
ftance that a Philadelphian may be known any where by his 
gait. The ftreets of New York are paved with rough {tones 5 
thefe indeed are not wathed, but the dirt is fo thoroughly {wept 
from before the doors, that the ftones ftand up tharp and pro- 
minent, to the great inconvenience of thofe who are not ac- 
cultomed to fo rough a path. But habit reconciles every 
thing. It is divertiag enough tofec a Philadelphian at New 
York; he walks the ftreet with as much painful caution, as if 
his toes were covered with corns, or his feet lamed with the 
gout; while a New Yorker, as little approving the plain 
mafonry of Philadelphia, thuffes along the pavement like a 
parrot on a mahogany table, ot 
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“ It muft be are paleo that the ablutions I have 
mentioned are attended with no {mall inconvenience ; but the 
women would not be induced, from any confideration, to refign 
their privilege. Notwithftanding this, I can give you the 
ftrongeft aflurances, that the women of America make the 
moft faithful wives, and the moft aiteitive mothers in the 
world; and I am fure you will join me in opinion, that if a 
married man is made mileravle only one week in a whole year, 
he will have no great caufe to complain of the matrimonial 


bond.”? Lam, &c. 


The anfwer to the above will be given in our next. 
“ft 





The HISTORY of PAUL and VIRGINIA. 
(Continued from Page 331.) 


T the foot of the papaw I was always fure to meet with 
Paul when he came into our neighbourhood, One day, 
when I found him abforbed in melancnoly, we hada converfa- 
tion which I will relate to you, if [ do not weary you by my 
long digreffions, perhaps pardonable to my age and my lalt 
friendfhips. 

Paul faid to me, * I am very unhappy 3; Mademoifelle de 
la Tour has now been gone two years and two months, and 
we have heard no tidings of her tor eight months and two 
weeks, She is rich and I am poor. She has forgotten me, 
I have a great mind to follow her. I will ge to France, I will 
ferve the ‘King, make a fortune, and then “Mademoifelle de Ja 
Tour’s aunt will beitow her niece on me when | fhall have be- 
come a great Jord.” 

“ But, my dear friend,” I anfwered, * have you not told 
me that you are notef noble birth ?” 

« My mother has told me fo,” faid Paul; * as for myfelf, 
I know not what noble birth means.” 

“ Obfcure birth,”’ I replied, * in France fhuts out all ac- 
cels to great employments, nor can you even be reccived 
among any diilinguilhed (ody of men,” 

“ How unfortunate Lam!” refumed Paul; every thing 
repulfes me—i am condemned to wafte my wretched life in 
labour, far from V rginia”—and he heaved a deep figh. 

© Since her relation,” he added, “ will only give her ia 
marriage to fome one with a great name, by the aid of ftucy 
we become wife and celebrated, I will fly then to ftudy; I 
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will acquire fciences ; I will ferve my country ufefully by my 
attainments 3 I fhall be independent ; I thall become re- 
nowned ; and my glory will belong only to myfelf.” 

“ My fon ! talents are ftill more rare than birth or riches, 
and are undoubtedly an ineftimable good, of which nothing 
can deprive us, and which every whe re conciliate public efteem, 
But they coft dear; they are generally allied to exquifite fen- 
fibility, which renders their pofleffor miferable. But you tell 
me that you would ferve mankind, He who, from the foil 
which he cultivates, draws forth one additional fheaf of corn, 
feryves mankind more than he who; prefents them with a book.” 

“ Oh! the then,” exclaimed Paul, * who planted this 
papaw-tree, made a prefent to the inhabitants of the forett more 
dear and more ufeful than if fhe had given them a library,’ 
And, feizing the tree in his arms, he kifled it with tran{port. 

“ Ah! I defire glory only,” he refumed, “ to confer it 
upon Virginia, and render her dear to the whole univerfe. 
But you, who know fo much, tell me if we fhall ever be mar- 
ried. I wifi I was at leaft learned enough to look into futa- 
rity. Virginia muft come back. What need has fhe of a 
rich relation ? She was fo happy in thofe huts, fo beautiful and 
fo well-drefied, with a red handkerchief or flowers round her 
head! Return, Virginia! leave your palaces, your fplendour ! 
return tothefe rocks, to the fhade of our woods and our 
cocoastrees! Alas! you are, perhaps, unhappy !”—and he 
+ pole weep, ‘“ My father! conceal nothing from me— 
if you cannot tell me whether I fhail marry Virginia ox no, tell 
me, at leaft,if the ftill loves me amidit thofe great Lords who 
speak to the King, and go to fee her.” 

« Oh! my dear triend,” I anfwered, © I am fure 
loves you for feveral reafons, but above al!, otowety fhe is 
virtuous. Atthofe words he threw himlelf upon my neck ia 
a tranfport of joy. 

«© But what,” faidhe, “ do you underftand by virtue f’ 

Mv ton ! to you who fu pport your fi ones iby your labour, 
it need not he defined. Virtue is an effort which we make 
ter the good of others, and with the intention of pleating 
\y0G. * 

On! how virtuous then,” 
made her icek for riches, that ! 
Virtue led her to forfake this ifland, z saa virtue ‘will bring her 
back.” ‘The idea of her near return fired his imagination, 


and his inquietudes fuddenly vanifhed. Virginia, he was 
: te 
4s 


is Virginia! Virtue 
praghil e benevolence. 











perluaded, had not written becauie fhe would foon arrive. 
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took fo little time to come from Europe with a fair wind! 
then he enumerated the veflels which had made a paflage of 
four thoufand five hundred leagues to lefs than three months, 
and perhaps the veffel in which Virginia bad embarked might 
not be longerthantwo. Ship- builders were now fo ingenious, 
and failors fo expert ! He then told me of the arrangements he 
would make for her reception, of the new habitation he would 
build for her, of the pleafures and furprifes which each day 
fhould bring along with it when the was his wife—his wife !— 
that hope was ecftaly. “ At lealt, my dear father,” faid he 
« you (hall then do nothing more than you pleafe. Virginia 
being rich, we fhall have a number of negroes who will labour 
for you; you fhall always live with us, and have noother care 
than to amufe and rejoice yourfelf:”—And his heart throb- 
bing with delight, he flew to communicate thofe exquifite fen- 
fations to his tamily. 

In a fhort time, however, the moft cruel apprehenfions fuc- 
ceeded thofe enchanting hopes. Violent paffions ever throw 
the foul into oppofite extremes, Paul returned to my dwelling 
abforbed in melancholy, and faid tome, * I hear nothing > from 
Virginia ; had fhe lett Europe fhe would have in formed me of 
her departure. Ah! the reports whichI have heard ccncern« 
ing her are but too well founded. Her aunt has married her 
to fome great Lord. She, like others, has been undone by the 
love of riches. In thofe books which paint women fo weil, 
virtue is but a fubject of romance. Had Virginia been 
virtuous, fhe would not have forfaken her mother and me, and, 
while I pafs life in thinking of her, forget me. While [ am 
wretched, fhe ishappye Ah! that thought diftra&s me; labour 
becomes painful, and fociety itkfome. Would to Heave: 
that war were declared in India, | would go there and die.” 

“ My fon,” I anfwered, ** that courage which prompts us 
to court death, is but the courage of a moment, and is often 
excited by the vain hopes of potthumous fame. ‘There is a 
{pecies of courage more neceflary and more rare, which makes 
us fupport without witnefs, and w.thout applaule, the various 
vexations of life, and that is paticuce. Leaning net upon 
the opinions of others, but upon the will of God, pa ts 
the courage of virtuc. 

“ Ah!” cried he, “ I am then without virtue! 


thing overwhelms and diftra¢ts me.” —** Equal, conttant, and 


every 


invariable virtue,” Ireplied, ** belongs notto man. Ila the 
midft of fo many pafious, by which we are agitated, our 
reaton is difordered and obfcured; buc there is an evere 
burning 
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burning lamp at which we can rekindle its fame, and that is 
literature. 

« Literature,” my dear fon, “ is the gift of Heaven, A 
ray of that wifdom which governs the univerfe, and which 
man, in{ptred by celeftial intelligence, has drawn down to 
earth: Like the fun it enlightens, it rejoices, it warms with a 
divine flame, and feems in fome fort like the element of fire, 
to bend all nature to our ufe. By the aid of literature, we 
bring around us all things, all places, men, and times. By its 
aid we calm the paffions, fupprefs vice, and excite virtue, 
Literature is the daughter of Heaven, who has defcended upon 
earth to foften and to charm all human evils, 

“ Have recourfe to your books then, my fon. The fages 
who have written before our days, are travellers who have 
preceded us in the paths of misfortune 3 who ftretched out a 
friendly hand towards us, and invite us to join their fociety, 
when every thing elfe abandons us» A good book is a good 
friend.” 

“ Ah!” cried Paul, “ I ftood in no need of books when 
Virginia was here, and the had ftudied as little as me; but 
when fhe looked at me, and called me her friend, it was im- 
peflible for me to be unhappy.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” faid 1, * there is no friend fo agreeable 
asa mi(trels by whom we are beloved. There is in the gay 
graces of womana charm that difpels the dark phantoms of 
reflection. Upon her face fits fott attraction, and tender con- 
fidence. What joy is not heightened in which fhe thares? 
What brow is not unbent by her tmiles? What anger can 
refift her tears? —Virginia will return with more philofophy 
than you, and will be iurprifed not to find the garden finithed ; 
fhe who thought of its embellifhments amidft the perfecutions 
of her aunt; and far from her mother and from you.” 

The idea of Virginia’s fpeedy return re-animated her lover’s 
courage, and he refumed his paftoral occupations. Happy 
amidit his toils, in the refleGion that they would fiad a termis 
nation fo dear to the wifhes of his heart. 


(To be continued.) 





4REFLECTION. 


HY parents rejoiced at thy birth, while thou waft crying. 
Live then in tuch a manner, that, while thou rejoiceit 
ai the moment of thy death, thou mayeft behold others weeping. 
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On the LANDSCAPES of MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


[From Williams’s Hiftory of that County.] 


BN other admired regions of Great Britain, extent and inf- 
Z% nity excite high but momentary admiration; in Mon- 
mouthfhire all are home views; even where the whole eftuary 
of the Severn forms a part of the enchanting fcene, and the 
points “f the horizon are the hills of Gloucefter and Somere 
fet. ‘Che mind feels a fpecies of fatisfa&tion, having flight 
analogies to a fenfe of property; every thing feems within 
reach, comprehenfible, connected, and is examined and en. 
joyed at leifure. 

The beauty of Monmouthfhire is not dependent on fingle 
fcenes, or particular features; it is the refult of all the circums 
ftances which form the whole furface of the county. 

The rivers confer as much beauty on the country as they re= 
ceivefromit. The courle of the Wye is every where inte- 
refting, in fome places fublime: That of the Ufk, fringed with 
woods, or bounded by noble meadows, is a fcene of perpetual 
beauty. The whole country forms one exquifite land{cape, of 
which the vaft expanfe of the Briftol Channel is the fore- 
ground. Hills covered with woods, which the roads beauti- 
tully limit, or boldly clime; vallics fertilized by ftreams, where 
{maller eminences feem to recline againft the mountains ; 
thickets indefinitely diverfified, where objects, as the traveiier 
moves, feem perpetually to peep and retire; turrets rifing in 
coverts, and ruined arches almoft buried within them; muti- 
lated caitles and mouldering abbeys partially concealed; ham- 
lets, churches, houfes, cottages, and farms, are blended into 
one general and extenfive fcene, which is wonderfuily pictu- 
refque; while ti. mountains of Glamorgan and Brecon melt 
into a diftant and magnificent horizon, with an effect on the 
miad which nature alone,and mature in particalar fitwations, 
only can produce. 


Anfwer, by Ocdipus, of Yeovil, to R. Turner's Rebus, inferted 


NU 
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January 30 


rs virtuous love will ever give delight, 

Soothe all our cares, and daily fhine more bright; 
But LUST till gives to modefty offence, 
And hated is by cvery one of fenie. 


Vor. XXIX, 2 *t* We 
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*t* We have received the like anfwer from T’. Whicker, 
of Exon; W.Bickham, junior, of Afhburton; W. Hoare, 
of Dean Prior; and J. Williams, junior, of Plymouth. 


4n ANAGRAM, by W. Hoare, of Dean Prior. 








N elegant chair, if inverted I know, 
The birth-place of Virgil the poet twill thew. 


4 REBUS, by P. P. of Theatre-lane, Exeter. 





O trace the fea, where cattle drink 
To flake their long-borne thirft ; 
And as every chain mult have a link, 
Pray call this, link the firft, 


A certain eaftern mine explore, 
And draw from thence a gem, 

Much valu’d once—in days of yore, 
Kings took delight in them. 


Find out Jatacho’s ancient name, 
A paffion next explain ; 
You’lithen defcribea certain game, 
Thus far the cafe is plain. 
Cyanean rocks you mutt furvey; 
A beatt, or meatfure find ; 
A region next of Theflaly, 
Be pleas’d to bring to mind. 


Trace the Zodiac with due care, 
Bring Taurus to your view; 

And in his forehead will appear, 
A ftar well-known to you. 


My laft in a quadruped find, 
An animal well-known ; 
And ’tis of the feminine kind— 
Have you, friends, one of your own? 


With attention and care the initials felea, 

_ And you’ll fee what fome men much delight in; 

*Tis with pleafure I own myfelf one of that fect, 
An admirer of their well-ftudy’d writing. 

POETRY. 
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For the Weekty ENTERTAINERe 
FRIENDSHIP: 
Written at the Requeft of a young Lady. 





aie ale fair nymph! at thy defire my theme, 


Like love, alas! is often but aname. 
A phantom oft, in fpecious garb array’d ; 
We grafp at friendthip, and confefs a fhade. 
Numbers extol her flame, till adverfe fate, 
Unbind the mafk, and mark the vain deceit. 
‘There are, indeed, fo bleftof human kind, 
Who feek for friendfhip, and the bleffing find ; 
For all the flings of fublunary ftrife, 
The myriad ills that rend the {prings of life, 
Heav’n gave this facred boon, alone, v’oppofe, 
The furiate hoft of complicated woes : 
But, ah! how tender, delicate the prize, 
As the pure flow’r we violate, it dies ; 
How rare experience can attett, 
No eafy purchafe of the venal breaft ; . 
*Tis not the purfe of pride, the myrrh of praife, 
Nor all the wealth the palace grand difplays, 
Can buy a friend—enough, this maxim know, 
Friendfthip’s the greateft miracle below. 
* Friends I have many”, now, methinks, you cry» 
“* And I have found this wonder of the fky.” 
But tell me, nymph, and now at leaft be plain, 
Canft thou count ome, amid the num’rous train, 
Who when ditftrets uplifts her pendant rod, 
And poverty affails thy fad abode ; 
When fortune’s aerie tumbles from on high, 
And grief, with orphan or with widow’d cry, 
Re-echoes from the roof, and thou, forlorn, 
Artcaft a butt forall the thafts of fcorn ; 
Will ftill, wichout a bluth, his forrows join, 
Link figh with figh, and woe with woe entwine ; 
Will thea the baifam of relief impart, 
And, if he cannot cure, will oil thy {mart ? 
Who, when exub’rant plenty on thee thow’rs, 
Will view, with gladden’d eye, thy {welling ftores? 
Who, when thou’rt abfent, wil! thy name defends 
And fave that charaéter which others rend ? 
Whofe unadulterated foul difdains 
The flatt’ring {peech that warbles but for gains? 
Who all thy faults, if faults thou natt, wall tell 3 
The fame jov'd partner in a court or celi? 
If fuch thou haft, the matchle(s blefling prize, 
And wed it to thy foul, and thank the tkies; 
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If not, with care explore the world around, 

Nor ceafe purfuing till the gem you’ve found ; pe 
A friendle{s mortal is his own wortt fiend, os 
And poor is Bedford if he owns no friend. 


And now, bright nymph, I could, if not too bold, 
Prefent a bofom form’d in friendfhip’s mould ; 
With each pullation fraught that can impart, 
The cordial amity of heart to heart, 1 
Accept; and, in return, fhall I pretend ? 
Let me too hail the blefling of a friend. 

J. DONOGHUE. 





ADDRESS w# FANCY, 


FT has thy wild and glowing form, ~ 
Sweet fancy, maid divine ! 
Been hail’d where nature’s pencil warms 
Bade fair creation fhine. 


The fheltering wood, the fragrant bow’r, 
The deep romantic vale ; 

The fteep rock where the biue mifts low’r, 
And evening fhadows fail. "7 


The fea’s fublime and awful roar, M 
The murmurs of the foothing {tream ; . 
x7} r > the; +f > cr 
Whence the {weet horns their toft notes pour, 


The pale moon’s filv’ry beam. vel 
ret 
Not even thefe infpiring fcenes, Th 
Can roufe the poet’s art, wa 
Till breathing fancy kindly deigns, C 
Vith her rich ftore to warm his heart. , 
lea 
O deign that energetic ftore, ing 
Sweet fancy, [ conjure, impart; wa 
So, warm’d by thee, my ready thoughts fhall foar, i 
And peace and fancy fhare my grateful heart, 
When the fair fun’s prolific beams, Vi 
No more illume creation’s brow ; pla 
But winter chill deforms the plains, did 
And checks the foul’s impaflion’d glow 3 his 
[’]l woo thy bright, thy genial aid, the 
O iweet enthufiaft dear! wh 
?Mid folitude and filence dreary reign, rea 
My vilions bright the gloomy hour shall cheer. Phi 
Taught by thy fmile, my ready thought fhall trace urs 
Objects and fcenes more bright than infant May ; f an 


And ’Midit the clouds that joy and faummer chale, 
Let not a itorm obfcure the mental ray. 








